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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


It was pagan Rome. Emperor Diocletian or- 
dered his theatre troupe to produce a play 
depicting persecution of the Christians, ridicul- 
ing their Faith. Genesius, an oustanding actor, 
was to play the lead, but insisted on wearing 
a mask to better play the unfamiliar role of 
a Christian. And the story of Saint Genesius 
begins there. (See page 11). 
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FREE ASIA 


Two great bodies of water, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, were once 
walls of protection to America’s 
growth as a great nation in the new 
world. But today they no longer 
guarantee us safety. Communication 
and transportation systems bind us 
to all points on the globe within a 
period of hours. 


Unfortunately, however, while sci- 
entific advance has projected us into 
the affairs of a world becoming 
smaller day by day, we, the average 
Americans, find it difficult to rouse 
ourselves from patterns of thought 
which characterized the founding 
fathers and builders of our country. 


But if future generations of Amer- 
icans are to enjoy the heritage which 
is ours today, we must adapt the 
same to the changing needs of the 
twentieth century. Whether we ap- 
preciate the fearful and glorious re- 
sponsibility or not, America has been 
forced to take the lead in the nations 
of the free world. While Europe still 
licks the wounds inflicted by World 
War II, America is the only free 
power left in the world with strength 
enough to challenge the cancerous 
spread of a new threat to world 
peace and freedom, namely Inter- 
national Communism. 


But the responsibility for this 
world leadership cannot be shoul- 


dered by delegated representatives 
in Government alone. The individual 
American—office and factory worker, 
housewife and farmer—all must 
share in the task, as well. Only by 
cooperation on the part of all can 
each protect his individual heritage 
and thereby assure that of his off- 
spring. 

Basic to a sound execution of this 
new and gigantic task of leadership 
is understanding and sympathy for 
the traditions, culture and problems 
of the peoples who stand beside us 
in this great moment of American 
and World history. Equal considera- 
tion, therefore, must be given to our 
friends and allies in Asia as to our 
comrades-in-arms in Europe. 


Much has been said regarding the 
problems of Europe in other vehicles 
of information to which we are ex- 
posed daily. Here, we are more con- 
cerned with some of the problems 
that burden the mind of the Free 
Asian. They, too, must be carefully 
thought over if we are to achieve 
any semblance of solidarity with 
Free Asia. 


First of all, the free Asian can 
readily appreciate our solicitude for 
the safety of Europe with the estab- 
lishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. But America’s former 
reluctance to take the lead in 
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for understanding 


founding a similar alliance with the 
still free areas bordering on the 
Pacific is something beyond his com- 
prehension. 

How can America, he questions 
himself, be so inconsistent as to es- 
tablish impregnable bulwarks in one 
portion of the globe against the on- 
slaughts of Red aggression only to 
leave other portions similarly threat- 
ened with the minimum of defense? 
Naturally he is referring to the most 
exposed portion of the globe, namely 
the still free areas of his own con- 
tinent of Asia. 

The free Asian cannot understand 
how America seemingly ignores his 
continent which has so obviously 
been the battleground chosen by Red 
leaders since 1920. Can it be, he asks, 
that Americans still refuse to recog- 
nize the importance of that year’s 
conference in Baku, Siberia, where 
the Soviet assembled delegates from 
all the peoples of Asia, one of them 
declaring, “Only when the 800 mil- 
lion people of Asia stand beside us, 


only when all the peoples of Africa 
join hands with us, only when all 
the peoples of the world are ready 
for Communism, can the fire of true 
world revolution be started.” 

From the news reports since the 
close of World War II, we must 
readily agree with our free Asian 
friend that the champions of Com- 
munism have not been sitting around, 
twiddling their thumbs, waiting for 
the propitious moment when the 
world will be theirs for the asking. 
They have been preparing to take it 
and taking it with a vengeance. 

But our free Asian friend also 
knows that the Communists have 
been opportunists to a great degree. 
It was not Communism alone which 
tossed the Imperialistic powers out 
of Asia. A healthy, virile sense of 
nationalism and legitimate desire for 
independence and self-rule was for 
the most part responsible for that. 
But the Reds did jump on the band- 
wagon and shrewdly planned their 
conquests with the rising national- 





ism of Asia well in mind. Their plan- 
ning fit quite well to Lenin’s obser- 
vation that Europe would crumble 
when the industrial powers therein 
were deprived of their markets and 
sources of raw material. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most Americans 
still attribute the rise of nationalism 
in Asia exclusively to Red instigation. 


With Asia aflame, it seems to the 
free Asian that Americans have com- 
pletely forgotten their own valiant 
fight for independence and the suf- 
ferings spent in gaining it. Can it be, 
he probes further, that Americans 
today are so different from their 
forefathers that they are unable to 
muster sympathy for the cause of 
liberty and freedom in Asia? Have 
they forgotten the Christian prin- 
ciples on which their country was 
built to such an extent as to pass by 
one who has been set upon by 
thieves and robbers and not even 
think to nurse him back to health? 
Do they refuse to be their Asian 
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brother’s keeper, even though he be 
non-Christian? 

Not content with superficial an- 
swers to his inquiries, the free Asian 
comes to America to enlist sympathy 
for his cause. Here he discovers 
many reasons for the apparent leth- 
argy and impassivity to his interests. 


And one example of incongruity 
excites him immediately. And it is 
that despite American ingenuity in 
furthering communication and trans- 
portation systems to and with all 
points of the globe within a period 
of hours, little or no provision is 
made for the understanding of the 
peoples contacted. He finds his con- 
tinent generally boycotted in the 
classroom. Granted, he thinks, Amer- 
ican youth should be well educated 
in the Judaic-Greco-Roman sources 
of their society, culture and civiliza- 
tion, but he questions, is this ade- 
quate intellectual preparation for the 
American citizen of the world of 
tomorrow? The free Asian finds that 


RED CHINA REFUSES EXIT PERMITS TO THESE STUDENTS AT HONG 
KONG’S GATES 





STUDENTS IN HONG KONG STILL FREE FROM COMMUNIST DICTATED 


CURRICULUMS 


Asia’s geography is passed over 
lightly, its history and culture ig- 
nored. Her languages are generally 
passed off with a comment of ridi- 
cule and oriental literature not even 
considered. 


Entering .our theatres, he finds 
portrayed a caricature of himself, a 
travesty out of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
coupled with the piratical villainy 
motivating the plots involving the 
indomitable Terry. Asian talents for 
opium eating are hardly ever ig- 
nored. In the newspapers he finds 
himself generally pictured as a blood- 
thirsty monster whose idle hours are 
spent solely in conjuring up ingen- 
ious methods of torture. 

Entering the museums, he will find 
Asian graphic arts well represented, 
but viewers of the same, aside from 
specialists, few and far between. The 
concert halls will never feature a 
presentation of Asian music, and 
rare indeed is even a western adapta- 
tion of Asian themes. 


With these disappointing realities 
facing him, the free Asian knows 
why there is little understanding and 
sympathy for Asia. And though he 
realizes the falsity of the saying, he 
nevertheless perceives that Ameri- 
cans still hold to a prejudice ex- 
pressed in the Victorian adage: “East 
is east, west is west, and never the 
twain shall meet.” 


But hope dies a slow death and 
the free Asian still clings to the ex- 
pectation that the innate practicality 
and Christian goodwill of America 
will soon come to the fore to obliter- 
ate these glaring proofs of misunder- 
standing of Asia. When this is done, 
and if it is done soon enough, Ameri- 
cans will be surprised to find stand- 
ing beside them comrades-in-arms as 
worthy of our trust as our European 
allies. 


And in bringing this about, Amer- 
ica will have proven itself truly 
worthy of leadership of the free 
nations of the world. vv 





Standing in water is one thing, but 
standing on top of it is quite a differ- 
ent story. 


So if there is an award which goes 
to the gentleman who puts in the 
most hours standing on water, CATH- 
otic Lire has an ideal candidate for 
the honor. 


He is Terry Sawchuk, goalie for 
the Detroit Red Wings, “World 
Champions” of professional hockey. 
With Sawchuk, water, either in its 
solid or liquid form, provides the 
basis for his livelihood and relaxa- 
tion. 


For the 70 playing nights during 
the National Hockey League season, 
Sawchuk stands on water, in its solid 
form, as his Detroit Red Wing team- 
mates skate up and down the ice 
pursuing, blocking, rushing their op- 
ponents. Sawchuk’s job is to defend 
the Red Wing net. He does his job 
with the precision and prowess re- 
quired of a champion... he does his 
job in a style which has ranked the 
24-year-old Canadian as one of hock- 
ey’s all-time greats. 

Although Sawchuk will not be 
found around Olympia Stadium, 
home of the Red Wings, in the off 
season, he will be found around 
water. But this time it’s the other 
form .. . liquid. 


Sawchuk’s skates are replaced by 
water skis in the summer months 


By Tom Durross 


when he makes his home at Union 
Lake, 30 miles northwest of Detroit, 
Michigan. And once he has the skis 
on, his leisure time becomes filled. 


Thus during the hockey season 
it’s Sawchuk on ice, for Detroit, and 
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in the summer it’s Sawchuk on the 
water, for relaxation. 


After facing a 70-game schedule 
plus the Stanley Cup playoffs, re- 
laxation is about the nicest word any 
hockey team wants to hear. 

It will be Sawchuk defending the 
net for the Red Wings this month 
when they open their 1954-55 defense 
of the Prince of Wales Cup, the 
award which goes to the first place 
team in the NHL. 

Sawchuk will be ready for that 
first whistle in the opening game as 
will his teammates. Gone from the 
Red Wing roster will be Jimmy 





ATOUNTRY PARISH, A WORLD-FAMED SPORTSMAN ON_ ICE 
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Peters, one of Sawchuk’s neighbors 
at Union Lake. Peters retired last 
July from active participation in 
hockey. 

Peters, who actually lives at near- 
by Cooley Lake, and Sawchuk have 
more in common than playing on the 
World Champion Red Wings and liv- 
ing in the same vicinity during the 
summer. They are both athletes in 
another field... golf. Sawchuk and 
Peters average in the mid-forties for 
nine holes, an accomplishment which 
indicates the two-some is talented 
with a stick ... either hockey or golf. 


Sawchuk’s parish is St. Patrick’s 


Roman Catholic Church at Union 
Lake. Here, he attends Mass with his 
attractive wife Pat. He is also active 
in Vincentian work in his parish. 


Born at Winnipeg, Manitoba, De- 
cember 28, 1930, he was destined to 
realize the dream of every Canadian 
boy ...the dream to play profession- 
al hockey... 

Few realize this dream... those 
who do...have to be very talented 
...and those who play for the World 
Champions, well, they have to be 
especially talented. 

In Canada, hockey is synonymous 
with baseball in America... it’s the 





national pastime. From the time a 
boy is five years old, he hears of 
hockey, its thrills, its idols. So it was 
only natural that Sawchuk would 
lace up a pair of skates and pick up 
a hockey stick at a tender age. 

He began his career like most 
youngters. At first it was neighbor- 
hood games on outside rinks. Then 
it was Junior A hockey for Galt high 
school, situated 60 miles from Toron- 
to. But from here his pattern of ad- 
vancement took a different turn. He 
was signed by the Red Wings and 
played for Indianapolis, a Detroit 
farm club. In the 1949-50 season he 
and Benny Woit, now with the Red 
Wings, were members of the Indi- 
anapolis team which won the play- 
offs in eight straight games. This feat 
is outstanding because it is the least 
number of games a team can claim 
the league’s supremacy in. 

This feat was to be repeated in 
1951-52 with the Red Wings to give 
Sawchuk his biggest hockey thrill. 
Again, Benny Woit was his teammate 
and when the Red Wings whipped 
through the Stanley Cup playoffs in 
eight straight games, it tied a league 
mark. 

On his way to the Detroit Red 
Wings, Sawchuk had many idols in 
the hockey world. But he never cop- 
ied their styles of play. He listened 
to the radio broadcaster describe the 
games, and the methods the players 
used in their positions. When he 
watched a professional game, Saw- 
chuk watched for what made the best 
players in the league best. 

All the time, though, he was a 
shot ahead of them when it came 
to style and originality of that style. 

Known for his famous “crouch” 
position in front of the Red Wing 
net, he has developed it from his 
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early playing days to now where he 
uses it as a successful measure to 
stop the opponents. 

With this style of play, he reaches 
up to his left and to his right, and 
drops on a bullet-like shot with the 
swiftness and timing which has made 
many a potential goal scorer a dis- 
appointed player. 

But about the idols. Today Saw- 
chuk has one... he is Gordie Howe, 
the Red Wings’ scoring champion of 
the National Hockey League. Saw- 
chuk’s esteem for Howe’s greatness 
as a player is only equaled by Howe’s 
performance on the ice. 

Sawchuk, like his mates, eats a 
steak dinner at 3:30 p.m. on the day 
of a game. After the meal, he has 
until 7 p.m. to relax. He reports at 
the Red Wing dressing room at 7:30 
p.m. and at 8:00 p.m. everyone ex- 
cept the players and coaching staff 
is barred from the room. Fifteen 
minutes later the World Champions 
are on the ice to warm up for the 
8:30 battle with one of five league 
opponents. 

So when you see the famed num- 
ber “1” lead the World Champions 
onto the ice this season or when you 
read about or listen to the Red 
Wings’ exploits in 1954-55, remember 
that Sawchuk is a gentleman who 
has plenty of experience when it 
comes to performing on water. 

Maybe that’s why he’s so cool un- 
der the pressure of on-rushing goal 
seekers. We doubt it, though. 

The coolness and calmness required 
of a professional athlete comes only 
from a thorough knowledge of his 
job linked with a champion perform- 
ance. 

And Terry Sawchuk, goalie for the 
champion Detroit Red Wings, cer- 
tainly knows his job. vv 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE KNOWN-SAINT | 
TOLD IN HIS OWN MEDIUM: THE THEATRE 


oe 
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The story of Genesius has not 
been verified by historians. But 
there are certain facts, and they 
can provide inspiration for all 
Christians. Genesius was mar- 
tyred in Rome in 303 under the 
reign of Diocletian, and was 
venerated by the Church in the 
4th Century. He is today patron 
of actors. And this is why .. . 
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LEFT: The Emperor visits his pa 
theatre to command his troupe to pp 
duce a new play, full of blood and 
tality, depicting the persecution of 
Christians. But Genesius, his favorite 
tor, dislikes the idea. 


BELOW: Genesius explains that he 
never attended the pagan’s persecutia 
because he hates and fears death a 
therefore cannot portray a real Ch 
tian. But he agrees to act if he can w 
a mask to better imitate one. 


RIGHT: After days of research on 
Christians, Genesius begins reading 
script. He is troubled as his friends tem 
him they are the lines of a real martyn® 
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ABOVE: His close friend Albina com- 
forts Genesius after a rehearsal in which 
the other actors accused him of being a 
Christian, leaving him confused. 


BELOW: The show opens, with the Em 
peror and his court in attendance. 
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ABOVE: Genesius, his mask gone, 
speaks softly: “I have removed the mask, 
my lord . . . | will accept the death of 
a Christian.” 


ABOVE RIGHT: Albina, his friend, falls 
at Genesius’ feet and cries that she too 
wishes to be a Christian. 


RIGHT: The Emperor, realizing that 
Genesius and the actress have been con- 
verted, becomes shocked and orders 
them seized and put to death. It was but 
a mortal death, for today, the young 
actor lives eternally as SAINT GENESIUS. 






Not many years ago a young man 
and a young woman fell in love. 
And it wasn’t too long afterwards 
that they became man and wife. 
About ten months later they happily 
welcomed a brand new daughter into 
their home. Any day now, that 
daughter will have a new brother or 
sister to play with. 


This, surely, is not an unusual 
story. It happens every day, and yet 
to us, it is a story full of magie and 
happiness; for after the first few 
married months of “strolling on pink 
clouds,” we have settled down in 
earnest to the serious business of 
raising a family. We want a large 
one. 


Right about here we can visualize 
a few dozen raised eyebrows and 
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wards the mother-to-be.) “You should 
have allowed at least two years to 
enjoy yourselves without such re- 
sponsibilities to worry about.” (Most 
of these remarks came from parties 
who had had only one child in their 
married life.) 


When these same parties learned 
we were anticipating again, we could 
invariably sense the comment, ac- 
companied by the grave shaking of 
their heads, “Tsk, tsk. So soon?” be- 
fore the words were ever uttered. 


Fortunately, we politely ignored 
these helpful souls, convinced in our 
own minds that starting our family 
early was exactly what we wanted. 


Today, however, a popular philoso- 
phy known as “Planned Parenthood” 
seems to offer many advantages to 


we want a lar 
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innumerable heads shaking in dis- 
agreement. 


When our relatives heard we were 
expecting so soon after our marriage, 
we were forewarned and admonished 
with such remarks as: “You should- 
n’t start a family so soon.” “You 
mean you’re not going to take ad- 
vantage of your schooling and teach 
at least a year?” (This directed to- 


PERHAPS. 


BUT THIS COUPLE H. 


young married couples for limiting 
the size of a family. Many supposedly 
logical reasons are given as to why 
one or two youngsters should be 
enough for any couple. Crowded 
urban living conditions, the high cost 
of living, or limiting one’s responsi- 
bilities to what one can afford are 
just a few of these reasons. To us, 
however, they can all be boiled down 
to one word—selfishness. 
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What is often a source of amaze- 
ment to us, is that many couples 
who condone this reasoning are Cath- 
olics. In good conscience, we can- 
not understand or agree with their 
reasoning. That is why we'd like to 
present our reasons for wanting a 
large family. 


First of all, in entering our voca- 
tion of marriage, we are willing and 
anxious to share in God’s plan, for 
is not marriage a most sacred sacra- 
ment which is intended primarily 
for propagation? The answer must 
be an emphatic “yes.” There is 
nothing, materially speaking, that 
can take the place of a tiny human 
soul that God has entrusted to our 
care. How thrilling to be instrumen- 
tal in assisting that being into this 
world! And how exciting to watch 
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that soul and body grow and develop 
into adulthood. 


We have no lofty dreams about 
our future family, for we are equip- 
ping ourselves with ambition, a sense 
of humor, and above all, faith; three 
attributes we feel as absolutely es- 
sential for a secure, happy marriage. 


We have ambition to provide our 
children with a wholesome child- 


hood. We may never be able to afford 
“the very best” materially, but you 
may be sure our small ones will en- 
joy a happy, closely-knit family life. 
We envision many years of “bargain 
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hunting” and hand-me-downs, yet we 
doubt that our children will be any 
the worse for wear. So long as they 
are healthy, happy and morally 
strong, we will have accomplished 
our most important ambition. This is 
not to say, however, that we will not 
strive to our utmost (especially the 
man of the house) to provide the 
best that is financially within our 
means. 


We have a sense of humor to help 
us through the many problems, sor- 
rows and trials that are inevitable 
with large families, and to help each 
other when ordinary pleasures and 
luxuries must be denied . . . That 
Easter bonnet will have to wait an- 
other year, but I never did look good 
in the new styles they’re showing... 
A certain decrepit fishing rod will be 
used a few more seasons, but then, 
it always was a pretty lucky rod... 
No, Mike won’t get that new bike 
this Christmas, but a new paint job 
on the old one can do wonders. The 
list can be expanded indefinitely, 
yet always, we will try to look on the 
brighter side, for there always seems 
to be one. 


Finally, we have faith. There can 
be no skimping or substituting here. 
Our faith must be as strong as our 
marriage, yet the two are so closely 
interwoven it is difficult to say where 
one ends and the other begins. Why 
do we have faith? Because we realize 





that God is behind us each step of 
the way, and will not let us down no 
matter how trying the circumstance. 
His help may at times be negative, 
but He is there nonetheless. 


As each new child comes along, 
so our happiness will increase. We 
both feel this deeply, and we will be 
eager to welcome another small one 
into our hearts. As each new addition 
joins the family circle, we will try 
to teach and show him our concept 
of harmonious living through our 
philosophies of selflessness, coopera- 
tion, obedience, religion and love. 
In this way, we hope some day to 
see their happiness in belonging to 
us through their laughing eyes and 
gay hearts. 


Perhaps by this time, you may be 
thinking that we are merely envision- 
ing ideals and not being the least 
bit practical. Most assuredly prac- 


ticality has its place in every mar- 
riage. We expect to live modestly, 
always with an eye (or several pairs 
of eyes) on the budget. True, luxu- 
ries may be few and far between, 
and some of our children may have 
to work their way through college, 
but there is no disgrace in that. 


Being a young married couple, we 
probably have overlooked many fac- 
tors for consideration here—factors 
which can come with experience 
only. Yet we feel the basic ones have 
been attended to. 


If for some reason, we are unable 
to have a large family (though it 
doesn’t seem likely right about 
now!), we have already agreed upon 
adopting youngsters. 


Yes, we are determined to have a 
large family simply because we love 
God’s little children. vv 


I have to laugh now... looking 
back on it all! I used to think con- 
fession to a priest must be just this 
side of torture. Also that it was un- 
reasonable, being a veritable cham- 
ber of horrors to those who had to 
go. Just about all non-Catholics 
thought so. Therefore, I erroneously 
figured they were right. Came the 
day when my own sense of reason 
and desire for a positive religion put 
me in the terrifying position of hav- 
ing to go myself. Want to shiver with 
me? Well, do come along then. 


I'd refused to go on the night 
that my priest instructor wished me 
to go, knowing full well that my 
fear might cause me to leave him 
flat. I knew I’d have to place myself 
between two fires in order to get up 
enough courage to go. Going on a 
Saturday night, along with other 
Catholics, was a sure way of pushing 
me through the Confessional door. 
I would either have to suffer the 
embarrassment of dashing out of 





a convert relates her 


CONFESSION 


“Go ahead, please,” said the priest. 


Suddenly my mind went completely blank! 


Terror tied my tongue and silence sewed my lips. 


...1 was tempted strongly to retreat through the door. 


line in front of them, or the humility 
required to acknowledge my sins be- 
fore God’s representative. The first 
seemed cowardly, so when it came 
my turn, I cautiously crept through 
one of the triple doors into the 
chamber of...I wasn’t quite sure! 


I found myself in a dimly lit closet 
and knelt on the small kneeler be- 
neath the little foot-square window 
covered with perforated metal. Above 
this hung a crucifix. It all seemed 
quite safe and sacred... and I 
thought I had it all down pat as to 
what to say and do. To the best of 
my ability I’d separated the willful 
offences against God from those com- 
mitted in ignorance. 


The little slide on the small win- 
dow opened, and I heard a voice say 
from the other side: 


“Go ahead, please.” 


Suddenly my mind went complete- 
ly blank! Terror tied my tongue and 
silence sewed up my lips! My vocal 


cords refused to operate and I was 
tempted strongly to retreat through 
the door! 


“Please go on,” I heard once more 
from the middle section of the con- 
fessional. (At least this was a very 
patient priest.) 


Still no audible reply from yours 
truly, although I was struggling hard 
to revive my vocal faculties. There 
was a formal way to begin.. .“bless 
me, Father”... but I had completely 
forgotten. 

“Is there something wrong?” came 
the query from the priest. (There 
sure enough was, but I could not 
even get that out.) 


Ch Cel MAL rec 


I battled that quivering sensation 
in my solar plexus. (If I didn’t say 
something soon, I figured something 
dreadful would happen.) Finally, 
with a bit of desperation in my voice, 





I choked out a few words from my 
half frozen lips. 


“Help me, Father. This is my first 
confession and I’ve forgotten every- 
thing!” 

“T understand,” the patient priest 
replied. (And he was an Irishman, 
too.) “Please do not be frightened! 
We will just take the Ten Command- 
ments and go right through them.” 


I was amazed. Also, something in 
the tone of his voice seemed to melt 
away much of the paralysis which 
had enveloped me. The Confessional, 
which I had so feared, turned out 
so very different than the world had 
made me believe. It was not a cham- 
ber of horrors, but a tribunal of 
grace and peace of mind with God! 
I knew then that all the bugaboo 
about the Confessional was simply a 
state of mind at odds with its Cre- 
ator. 


In order to avoid that torturous 
“state of mind,” one simply has to 
keep in harmony with God’s Divine 
Will. Without the help the Sacra- 
ment of Confession gives the soul, 
it is indeed difficult. Christ, knowing 
this far better than we do, was very 
wise when He established it. It cer- 
tainly keeps the soul and mind close 
to Godly thinking. 


And it is so easy to revert to the 
contrary. Even the mind of a five- 
year-old will think materialistically. 
I remember one evening as my little 
girl started to say her prayers. 


“Momma, why do I have to pray. 


to God...I can’t see Him?” 
asked. 

“Why, honey,” I replied, trying to 
reason with her logically. “There are 
lots of things we cannot see and yet 
we know that they are there. Take 
the wind, for example. We cannot 
see it but we can feel it and we 
know it is there.” 


she 
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“Yes, Momma, but I don’t love the 
wind...and you say God wants us 
to love Him,” she argued. 


“That is true,” I agreed. “But take 
love itself. You say you love momma 
and daddy. Now you cannot see that 
love either. You just feel it and know 
that it is there. 


“That is different, Momma. I can 
see you!” she insisted. 


I went on. My little one had sharp 
vision that needed the right focusing. 
“Well, you see other people, too, 
dear, but you do not love them like 
you do momma and daddy.” 


“I guess not, Momma,” my little 
girl admitted. 


“Honey, that is just the way it is 
with God. True, you cannot see Him 
as you cannot see the wind, yet the 
more you pray to Him, the more you 
become closer to Him, the more you 
too, will love Him. And if you are 
very, very good and sincerely try to 
please God ...sometimes He lets us 
feel His Presence,” I explained. 


This both satisfied and intrigued 
her. She has since redoubled her 
prayers and sees good sense in say- 
ing them as well. If such a simple 
explanation was clear to a five-year- 
old, surely the sound logic in ac- 
knowledging our sins against God to 
His representative and saying our 
prayers to Him daily, should be well 
within the realm of adult under- 
standing. This positive teaching is 
just what this materialistic world 
needs today. 


It may mean the road back to 
Rome for some, a return to the 
Sacraments for many, and even death 
for those behind the “iron curtain,” 
but also it is the road back to the 
Master’s home... Heaven itself. The 
Sacrament of Confession is an excel- 
lent road-map to go by! vv 


(an expanded version of this article has been published in pamphlet form by Our Sunday 


Visitor.) 





funerals: 


flowers 


or 


prayers? 


tears 


Or 


smiles? 


By George Henchard 


Beneath all the color and splash of his sardonic 
humor, the wrath of his good-natured cynicism, 
Evelyn Waugh in his wisecracking book on death 
and morticians, The Loved One, strikes at the core 
of a pagan attitude. 


For while all America seems to be, in Waugh’s 
words, “half in love with easeful death,” complete 
with segregated cemetery plots and “non-sectarian” 
funeral services, Catholics look further and find Life. 


In The Loved One, wry Mr. Schultz, proprietor 
of the Happier Hunting Ground Mortuary for Pets, 
observes that people “spend all that dough on rela- 
tives they’ve hated all their lives, while pets who’ve 
loved them and stood by them, never asked no ques- 
tions, never complained, rich or poor, sickness or 
health, get buried, anyhow, like animals.” 


Mourn for the pet, but spend more on the man, 
sometimes seems to be the rule. Then it is that we 
see a big show for the living instead of a tribute to 
the dead. 


All the crocodile tears shed by distant acquaint- 
ances; all the relatives lying in wait for the reading 
of the will; all the flowers massed at a gangster’s 
funeral; all the rose pillows and gardenia blankets; 
all the six-foot religious monuments in a cemetery, 
won’t open the Gates of Heaven. 


Consoling or conscience-easing as a fancy funeral 
may be, if it is out of proportion with the family’s 
income, if a flashy display for the dead robs the 
living of tomorrow’s meal, it is intemperate and 
therefore un-Christian. 


While Waugh observes that “the competition gets 
hotter every year, especially in Los Angeles,” for 
“non-sectarian ministers specializing in funerals,” 
Catholics realize that religious significance, not 
materialistic sham, is the only really important part 
of a funeral service. Without true religious feeling, 
a funeral becomes a callous, pagan rite—often, liter- 
ally, some sort of social event. 


Instead of a gaudy display, prayer is the only 
true tribute; instead of materialistic show, religion 
is the only true consolation; instead of the end of 
existence, death is the beginning of Eternal Life. 





Two years ago, a minor miracle 
occurred in this country—a miracle 
that few noticed, yet one that was to 
affect everyone’s life. For whether 
they realized it or not, it was to have 
great bearing on the very principles 
and standards of their world. 


On a fall morning in Brooklyn, 
several moving vans backed into the 
loading docks of the Institute of 
Arts. Workmen carefully carried 
huge packing crates inside, crates 
marked “fragile.” And fragile in- 
deed. For in these boxes were pieces 
of valuable sculpture, vases, china, 
new hand-made furniture, paintings 
and dismantled sections of rooms. 
And on the packing crates, simple 
stenciled words appeared: “Italy at 
Work.” 

And so it was. The first major 
works, the first products of a war- 





torn nation had arrived, to be toured 
through the United States for the 
inspection and appraisal of all Amer- 
icans, from the art critic to the 
housewife. 


After weeks of preparation, the 
show opened in Brooklyn. “Italy at 
Work” was on stage, subjected to 
the keen eye of the American audi- 
ence: an audience which had not 
known the destruction of war, nor 
had its nation’s art and design stifled 
by war. The American audience 
would not readily accept compromise 
with art and minimum resources, 
much less accept Roma’s glorious 
past as a substitute for the present. 


“Italy at Work” was on. And what 
was the reaction? 


The visitors entered the gallery. 
In the crystal showcases, on the dis- 


play boards, in the facsimile apart- 
ments, their eyes met a soft haze of 
mellow beauty, subtle colors, pure 
simple line, exciting texture—gran- 
deur embodied in simple classical 
form. 

This was “Italy at Work.” These 
were the products of that nation’s 
leading artists, designers, craftsmen. 
Men of varied natures, varied fields, 
varied position. But all their work 
shared a common and basic quality: 
the soul of the glorious arts of old 
embodied in the pure form of today. 

The artists of post-war Italy based 
their design not in the flowery or- 
nateness of the Baroque era or the 
later Rennaissance, but in the pure 
functional design of the ancient war- 
ring Caesars. Their folding camp 
furniture, easily moved from place 
to place, built with minimum re- 
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LEFT: Italy’s traditional ceramic 


manship is exemplified in this 
painted plate by Spilimbergo. 


RIGHT: More contemporary in feeling, 
this plate by artist DeSalvo depicts lions, 
owls, and a womans face. 


sources, seemed particularly well 
adapted to the minimal resources of 
post-war Italy. 

But the Italian temperament was 
not suited to such austerity. Unlike 
Americans without a rich cultural 
background, Italy could not be con- 
tent with our simple, often cold de- 
sign. And soon, a finesse and grace, 
a delicacy of line and form, made its 
imprint on the camp type furniture, 
making a marriage of pure function- 
alism and angular design with the 
refinement and gentility which 
sprang from the pages of Italian 
history. 

Success? There was no question. 
There is no question today, two years 
later, when galleries and museums 
throughout the country are exhibit- 
ing the treasured pieces of that col- 
lection, are attempting to acquire 


more of these outstanding works. 
Today, with the initial glitter of the 
show faded, the meaning it carried 
is soundly evident and thrillingly 
realized: Italy has seared through 
the clouds of war and materialism 
and turmoil, to again illuminuate the 
ageless principles, and to beautifully 
apply them to our living today. 

And it is startling yet logical that 
this should occur in Italy ... the cen- 
ter of a Church which itself is as 
timeless as the arts, and which con- 
stantly applies its principles to its 
world. Is it coincidence? Or is it be- 
cause the principles involved in both 
are akin; their creator one; and their 
need today the same. 

May we hope that the art Italy has 
created will be a constant reminder 
of the changeless—to a changing 
world. 





ABOVE: A section of the exhibit at De- 
troit’s Institute of Arts. Participating 
museums were given many of the works 
at show’s end. 


RIGHT: “Crucifixion” by artist Carlo 
Russo. Made of wrought iron, the sculp- 
ure emphasizes simplicity for greatest 
effectiveness. 





ABOVE: A typical example of Ital 
combination of classical and conte 
rary, in a wall sconce by Luigi Fonte 


LEFT: One of the many ecclesiasi 
objects in the exhibit, this Bishop’s 
embodies traditional dignity in mod 


form. 


BELOW: A simple wood cabinet 
ploying the colorful decor of ancient 
sign. 
PHOTOS COURTESY DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND HOUSE OF ITALIAN 
HANDICRAFTS 





no one would be there... 
just he and the night 
and the cool 


sympathetic water... 





ALONE 


By Greg Baran 





at 


“Sure and he still has the look of 
an angel in those blue eyes, Mrs. 
McNamara,” sighed Mrs. Walsh with 
limpid piety. 


“It must be the work of the divil 
*imself,” whimpered his grey-haired 
mother. “And to happen to my only 
son! Oh...the shame, the shame to 
be visited on my aging heart. Blessed 
Mary, what have I done to deserve 
it?” 


Rod shuddered and stared at his 
plate, locking his neck muscles ’til 
they ached, lifting the edges of the 
boiled cabbage and dropping them 
with slow regularity. He thought of 
the people sitting around that table: 
his huge, red-faced father, dousing 
vinegar on his cabbage, devouring 
it intently and noisily, oblivious of 
everyone; his mother, nervously pick- 
ing at her food, pausing to turn her 
face away in tragedy and touch at a 
tear; Mrs. Walsh—here for only one 
purpose—watching first one and then 
the other at this table with saccha- 
rine eyes, keeping his mother going 
with false and perfectly timed sym- 
pathy; Mr. Walsh, uncomfortable and 
nervous, obviously dragged along by 
his spouse, overly preoccupied with 
the stewed beef. 


Mr. Walsh noticed his motionless 
hunch and attempted “More beef, 
F’ather Rod? Sure, have some more. 


Yur mother makes the best stew in. 


town, ye know!” 


The breath trapped in his lungs. 
He felt his face grow warm and was 
aware without looking that his moth- 
er’s eyes were filling with tears. Mrs. 
Walsh looked hungrily from mother 
to son. 


His father kept eating noisily. 


Suddenly something exploded in 
his head. “F’ather! F’ather! F’ather!! 
Look at me! That’s right, LOOK! 
Do you see a Roman collar around 
my neck?” 
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The room was silent silent silent. 


He suddenly felt weak and sweaty 
and ashamed. Confused, he rose 
clumsily and stumbled from the 
room. 


“Aye, the poor angel is possessed,” 
whined the fat Walsh woman above 
his mother’s sobs. 


Standing in the middle of his 
room, the door shut, he was aware 
that it was hot September and the 
windows were closed and the air was 
humid and close. He slowly scanned 
the room. There it was...on the 
dresser in a gilt frame with holy 
cards inserted in the edges. There, 
smiling innocently and with a boyish 
grin in the blue eyes, was a picture 
of a young man...with the white 
splotch of a Roman collar. His pic- 
ture. 


The glass shattered in all direc- 
tions and there was an ominous still- 
ness in the house. 


Throwing himself on the bed, bury- 
ing his face in the soft pillow, he 
sobbed drily and without tears. Was 
it possible ... was it... to hate one’s 
own family? He groaned audibly, 
rolled over and closed his eyes, 
breathing deeply and deliberately, 
encouraging sleep for his aching 
body and exhausted mind. 


It was dark when he awoke, lying 
on his stomach. He slowly became 
aware of the pillow, its smooth cov- 
ering against his right cheek, its 
fresh laundered smell. It reminded 
him of the first few moments after 
his mother had tucked him in bed 
as a child, after his precise incanta- 
tion of prayers. It reminded him of 
when he was older and had persuad- 
ed his mother to let him have his 
buddies over for the night, and how 
they had used this very pillow in 
some mighty good fights and wres- 
tling matches before they were pa- 
rentally curtailed. 


a ee a, ne ee ee 
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He remembered, too, lying just 
like this, filled with the dull thrilling 
shock of his first real sin. 


And he had lain this way, his 
cheek on the pillow, staring out the 
window, when he knew he wanted 
to be ...a priest. 


Now... now he was home. He had 
told his parents he wasn’t returning 
to the seminary that month for the 
fall semester. Wasn’t returning ever. 


No, it wasn’t a girl. No...“my 
heavens, mom, do I look like a drunk- 
ard?” No, it wasn’t school trouble; 
no, they hadn’t dismissed him, it 
was his own choosing; yes, the food 
was good, and the beds fairly soft 
and the other fellows were great 
and the faculty was kind and under- 
standing, but he wasn’t going back. 
Yes, the spiritual director had ap- 
proved. Rod had decided it wasn’t 
for him. That’s all. Just that pure 
and simple. 


But his explanations had not been 
accepted as pure and simple. His 
mother went into tears continually, 
the neighbors talked, and people 
stared at him when he walked down 
the street. Last Sunday at Mass a 
group of teen-age girls twittered and 
looked at him mysteriously as he 
walked by. 


Even the fellows from his old 
gang. He ran into them the other day 
and walked up to them happily and 
tried fitting into his old ways. The 
strain that came over the group was 
embarrassing and silencing. They 
didn’t include him in their plans or 
invitations. Apparently they thought 
he was somewhat different. 


The pillow grew damp under his 
cheek. He was a man alone, so very, 
very alone. He couldn’t pray any 
more ...the bitterness had placed a 
block in his mind every time he 
tried. 









He sprang from his bed, unable to 
bear being alone any longer, or the 
thoughts and memories that came 
with being alone. He made a wild 
decision to go swimming, to go down 
to the old dock and plunge into the 
cool, refreshing water. It was dark 
and no one would be there... just 
he and the night and the water... 
the cool, sympathetic water. 


Laying his clothes on the old dock 
rail he pulled on his trunks. He’d 
grown flabby and soft these last sev- 
eral years at school, but still had 
the body that swam the 100-meter 
for Westbury High. 


He plunged from the end of the 
dock and cut the water cleanly. Re- 
appearing several yards from the 
shore he began swimming with long, 
relaxed strokes, letting the water 
caress and glide over his hot, aching 
limbs. A couple of hundred feet from 
the dock he stopped and floated on 
his back, looking up at the three- 
quarter moon, pushing all thoughts 
and worries from his mind, just rest- 
ing in the cool, invigorating water, 
in the cool, invigorating night. 


Later he swam back to the dock 
and climbed to the deck. He sat 
down, wet and cool, wiped his hands 
and face and reached for a cigarette. 
He drew deeply, and stared calmly 
and without any thought whatever 
at the water and the moonlight. 


Then, slowly, he became aware of 
a sound ... footsteps approaching. 
Somebody was coming near, coming 
on the same dock. Footsteps ceased. 

He turned slowly, a chill running 
over him. Then he saw it. The figure 
of a girl leaning on the rail, staring 
at the water, apparently oblivious of 
him. 

“Hello, there!” he called. 

The girl started with a whimper. 


“Beautiful night, isn’t it?” he con- 
tinued. 





There was no answer. She simply 
stared at him. 


“Anything wrong?” he asked. “Can 
I help you?” 

“N-n-no,” the figure answered. “No 
...I was just watching the water.” 

Rod got up and walked slowly over. 
The girl made no effort to move, but 
returned her stare to the water. 


He stopped a few feet from her 
and rested his elbow on the rail. “I 
like it down here. Used to come down 
when I was a kid. Friendliest place 
in town... the dock, the water.” 

The girl turned and gave him a 
long, strange look. 

With studied ease and acting, 
springing from a mind trained many 
years for just this sort of thing, he 
said, “Have to be running along in 
a minute. Care for a cigarette before 
I do?” He proferred the cigarette 
with one hand and a burning lighter 
with the other before the girl had a 
chance to reply. 

“Been away for a while,” he con- 
tinued, as she drew her first breath 
on the cigarette. “Just got home the 

r day», Felt, kin alone, so I 
e erefor @ swim.” 
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“Say, my name’s Roddy McNamara. 
Live up on Fulton avenue.” 


He waited, and then she turned 
and with soft bitterness said, “Mine 
is Betty Olson... you’ve probably 
heard of me.” 

It was his turn to draw deeply on 
a cigarette. Yes, he had heard of her, 
heard Mrs. Walsh and his mother 
talking of her in delighted scandal- 
ous tones in the parlor. 


“We have a lot in common!” he 
smiled. 
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She turned with honest surprise, 
and before she could say anything 
he continued, “But we do, let me 
tell you!” 


It was several hours later when he 
let go of her arm in front of her 
rooming house ...a tired, talked-out 
little girl beneath those two long 
lashes and half-lipsticked mouth. 


“Don’t forget, now. I’ll meet you 
for a sandwich at Libby’s at 11:30 
tomorrow,” he said as she turned 
toward him. 


“O...0.K., Rod,” she answered, 
“but don’t try for any promises then, 
either. You'll have to do a little bet- 
ter than you did tonight.” 


“Just wait!” he quipped, and gave 
her a gentle patting push on the 
back. “You’d better get a good 
night’s sleep if you expect to be any 
match for me!” 


She turned and walked up to the 
door and into the house. 


Rod turned, a twinkle in his eye, 
a determined, plotting smile on his 
face. He walked home briskly, hap- 
pily. Wait ’til Mrs. Walsh hears that 
Roddy McNamara was seen at the 
gate of Betty Olson’s rooming house. 
He chuckled and, looking up, winked 
at the moon. 


People wouldn’t understand, but, 
what difference ... they didn’t under- 
stand now, anyway. But Someone did 
understand. He wasn’t alone any 
more. He smiled again to himself as 
he turned into the walk to his house. 
He didn’t anticipate any trouble pray- 
ing tonight...it wasn’t for himself, 
anyway. 

He decided he would look for a 
job tomorrow after seeing Betty. 

vv 
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She asked for our prayers 


that we might know peace— 
yet war clouds grow today 
This is her month— 

and this is her year 


She waits to hear us pray 








